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Careers in Casualty Insurance 


cA § ym posium 


I 
JOSEPH F. MATTHAI * 


> AN OUTSTANDING result of the 
war manifestly has been a quick- 
ened perception of social responsi- 
bility. We are our brothers’ keep- 
ers to an extent of which our fore- 
fathers would never have dreamed. 

Our millions of young men on 
the fighting fronts are making their 
heroic sacrifices not for the sake of 
themselves nor for the sake of their 
own communities nor even of 
America, but for the sake of world 


*Vice President, U. S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company. 





safety and security; and when, the 
war ended, they return to civilian 
pursuits they will not have forgot- 
ten the lesson that responsibility 
to group welfare may not be 
escaped. 

To many of our young men who 
on their return to America may be 
seeking new careers, I, for one, 
most heartily recommend the call- 
ing of casualty insurance, not only 
because it offers far-reaching op- 
portunities for business success, 
but perhaps more particularly be- 
cause it is an institution devised 
for the financial protection and 
security of all who buy it. 
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After the war will come of neces- 
sity a great wave of activities bent 
on providing our civilian popula- 
tion those things it has been im- 
possible to furnish while the na- 
tional program was directed to 
providing the equipment and sup- 
plies required by our fighting 
forces and those of our allies. 
There will be re- 
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number and variety too vast for 
anyone to estimate. 
Accompanying this enormous 
prospective program will be the 
expanding institution of casualty 
insurance. Wherever the wheels of 
factories turn, wherever automo- 
biles throng the highway, wher- 
ever men resume their tasks of 
making a living 





sumption of giant 
enterprises in the 
construction of 


A post-war America interested 
in opportunities and jobs 


and providing 
for the future 
welfare of their 








buildings and 
roads and bridges. 
Factories will be 
reconverted from 
war work to the 
fabrication of the 
millions of new 
automobiles 
needed by Amer- 
ica, to the de- 
signing and mak- 
ing of un- 


should not overlook casualty 
insurance. Editors of THE 


JOURNAL are convinced that 


the business offers great scope 
for development and advance- 
ment to Americans with initia- 
tive, imagination and energy. 
Our views are substantiated 
in this symposium, Careers in 
Casualty Insurance, contributed 
by three of the nation’s well- 
known and outstanding lead- 
ers in the capital stock cas- 
ualty insurance and surety 
business. 


families, casualty 
insurance is 
needed in one 
form or more. It 
is that robust and 
ever-growing 
member of the 
insurance family 
for the develop- 
ment of which 
there is no fore- 
seeable end to 





dreamed-of quan- 





countless oppor- 





tities of household 

equipment and the articles of 
merchandise required to fill the 
depleted shelves of our stores. 

It is not hard to visualize the 
expansion of business and industry 
toward which we may confidently 
look when America comes back to 
a peacetime: basis. Nor can‘ we 
escape the conclusion that there 
will be added to our existing ‘units 
of manufacture and distribution a 
great array of newcomers of a 


tunities. 

And the young man who adopts 
casualty insurance as a career has 
before him a most interesting road 
down which he can travel to sub- 
stantial rewards of accomplish- 
ment, and in the course of his 
journey be soundly satisfied that 
while providing for himself he at 
the same time is working for the 
financial safety of his neighbors 
and for the greater stabilization of 
America. 
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JOSEPH F. MATTHAI 


. expanding institution of casualty 
insurance. 


II 
W. E. McKELL * 


> Most persons, I feel sure, will 
concede that in the years ahead 
there will be further progress 
made in transportation, communi- 
cations, machines of all kinds and 
business that may be in any way 
related to them. We will see fur- 
ther development in the power age 
in which we live. They all present 
opportunities to young men and 
women in their particular fields. 
To find oneself in a business in 
which one can play his or her part 


*Vice President, American Surety 
Company. 
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in bringing a service to all of them 
opens up horizons not possible in 
many lines of endeavor. 

Fifty years ago casualty and 
surety premiums written by all 
companies doing business in the 
United States were less than $15,- 
000,000. Premiums written in 1943 
amounted to in excess of $1,600,- 
000,000. The business will con- 
tinue to grow in size and impor- 
tance. It has by no means reached 
maturity. 

Almost every human endeavor 
needs the coverage provided by 
casualty insurance policies and 
surety bonds. Those engaged in 
the business do not need to wait 
for opportunities to come to them. 
They can seek the opportunity, 
whether as a producer or a part of 
the company organization. 

The representative of a casualty 
and surety company in any com- 
munity is a business man or 
woman in a real way. He or she 
takes a place with the banker, 
merchant and lawyer. Show me an 
outstanding casualty and surety 
representative in any community 
and I will, in most instances, be 
able to point to him or her as a 
leader in community affairs. 

I know of no bank in any com- 
munity that does not avail itself of 
at least some protection and serv- 
ice provided by casualty and 
surety policies. These policies pro- 
tect the bank against employee 
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dishonesty, robbery, burglary, lar- 
ceny, theft, hold-up (inside and 
outside), damage, destruction and 
forgery. In addition, many banks 
have need for safe deposit box in- 
surance, comprehensive liability 
(possibly including owners’ and 
contractors’ protective liability), 
automobile, plate glass and work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 
With the foregoing coverages goes 
engineering and loss prevention 
service. 

Many of the coverages needed 
by banks are likewise needed by 
manufacturers, merchants and 
other business houses in every 
community. They may also need 
products liability, owners’ and 
contractors’ protective liability 
and contractual liability insur- 
ance, boiler and machinery insur- 
ance, lost security bonds, permit, 
license and franchise bonds, court 
bonds, and in some cases customs 
and internal revenue bonds. The 
contractor needs many of these 
coverages and services and in addi- 
tion has need many times for con- 
tract bonds guaranteeing the com- 
pletion of contracts undertaken by 
him and the payment of labor and 
material bills. 

The lawyer needs some of the 
foregoing coverages for himself 
and his clients. In addition to 


court bonds he may have need for 
fiduciary bonds and indemnity 
bonds of all kinds. In fact, business 
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(c) Bachrach 
W. E. MCKELL 


+ . « Casualty-surety representatives are 
leaders. 


houses will give many bonds about 
which he will be consulted. 

The public official, whether 
elected or appointed, may be re- 
quired by law to furnish a bond 
guaranteeing the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of his office. 
He welcomes the advice of a com- 
petent casualty and surety repre- 
sentative as to his liabilities and 
how to insure himself against loss, 

The home owner needs bur- 
glary, automobile, comprehensive 
personal liability, accident and 
health, and medical payments 
insurance. 

Insurance coverage on airplanes 
and passengers follows them 
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around the world. Commercial 
and private flying is truly little 
more than in its infancy. 

When accidents happen or 
losses occur, the claims adjuster is 
on the job to determine the loss 
and make proper settlement 
promptly. 

The foregoing is only a glimpse 
of the service rendered daily to 
banks, manufacturers, contrac- 
tors, business houses and individ- 
uals. The service is made possible 
by producers, underwriters, en- 
gineers, accountants, actuaries, 
claim adjusters and others. 


III 
HALE ANDERSON * 


p> It 1s assumed that in choosing a 
career any intelligent person will 
demand the following attributes in 
any activity that is to receive his 
favorable consideration. Reputa- 
bility; sound character in the 
economic world. Permanence; cer- 
tainty of continuing demand for 
the goods or services involved. 
Flexibility; a record of ability to 
successfully meet changing condi- 
tions. Opportunity; scope for wide 
application of energy, initiative 
and imagination. Interest; a type 
of activity sufficiently varied in 
both its present and its obvious 
future to assure freedom from the 


*Vice President, Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company of New York. 
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boredom of never-changing repe- 
tition. Let us consider what cas- 
ualty insurance as a career has to 
offer as to these fundamentals. 

It is, when the span of history is 
considered, an infant industry, and 
an infant that has grown very 
rapidly. Rapidly growing infants 
make mistakes, and casualty in- 
surance has made them; but its 
mistakes have been corrected as 
soon as discovered, they have not 
injured the industry’s reputation 
for basic integrity, and one has 
never needed to feel apologetic in 
stating it as his business. 

Humanity will always be sub- 


ject to misfortune. The broken 


bones may be one’s own, and thus 





HALE ANDERSON 


Wide horizons in casualty insurance. 











painful and inconveniently expen- 
sive; or they may be the bones of 
another for the breaking of which 
one is held responsible and thus, 
while painful only to the victim, 
they may be utterly ruinous to the 
breaker. 

Social activities of government 
are growing constantly, and prop- 
erly so, for there are many who 
through misfortune or unavoid- 
able handicap cannot care for 
themselves. But government can 
never provide the degree of pro- 
tection desired and deserved by 
the energetic, resourceful and con- 
sequently successful man, and par- 
ticularly government lacks in its 
very nature ability to render the 
sympathetic personalized service 
that a private enterprise must fur- 
nish if it is to survive. While casu- 
alties persist in besetting mankind, 
casualty insurance — private cas- 
ualty insurance — will persist. 

In much less than the span of a 
single lifetime casualty insurance 
has digested the hazards of oper- 
ating horse cars, then trolley cars, 
then automobiles, then airplanes. 
From the comparative security of 
the well-settled law of employer’s 
liability it accommodated itself 
almost overnight to the relatively 
uncharted seas of workmen’s com- 
pensation. The blanket bond of 
today is about as much like the 
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fidelity bond of a few decades ago 
as television is like Bell’s first 
message over wires. Its history 
shows that the business is equipped 
and eager and willing to take on 
all newcomers. 

As casualty insurance delves 
into all fields of human endeavor, 
its scope is as wide as any horizons 
that man can achieve. As _ its 
province runs from the kitchen 
sink to the most fantastic future 
developments of science, scope for 
the ingenuity and imagination of 
those engaged in it is equally 
limitless. Its field is not limited to 
the making of this gadget or that, 
to medicine or law, to chemistry or 
electronics, to human relationships 
or the best way in which to express 
a thought clearly; to a fascinat- 
ing and most interesting extent it 
involves them all. 

There are those who find their 
enjoyment in confining their ef- 
forts to a single subject, developing 
it to the utmost and delighting in 
exploring its most minute details. 
They are admirable people, and 
the world needs them. There are 
others, however, and equally ad- i 
mirable, who revel in wide hori- 
zons, who welcome conflict with 
new problems for whose solutions 
there is little guide. The latter 
would do well to consider casualty 
insurance as a Career. 








pu 
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million men 


> NEARLY three 
have chosen one of the air arms of 
our services in which to do their 
share toward winning the war. It 
is not a passing interest that these 
men have in aviation. They are 
the youngsters who have grown 
up with the airplane. They have 
built thousands of model ships, 
and have read and dreamed of 
flying all their lives. 

With a receptive mind toward 
aviation, these millions of men 
now form the nucleus of our post- 
war aviation market. Based on 
present costs of aircraft and their 
upkeep, a market of between three 
and four million prospects is all 
that can be foreseen; but certain 
factors are at work which will 
change the whole picture and 
bring aviation into very much 
closer competition with the family 
car than the Wright Brothers ever 
dreamed. 

Every expansion of aviation means 
additional insurance prospects. One 





Stan Libll/vastle 


The Coming Ci - yin Line 









remarkable feature of postwar bus- 
iness will be the very high per- 
centage of new airplanes available 
for insurance. Similar to condi- 
tions following World War I, the 
armed services will have a very 
large number of planes on hand 
which will have to be used before 
funds are made available for new 
equipment, 

In the case of private aviation, 
this condition will not prevail be- 
cause private equipment has not 
been manufactured for some time 
and during this period, the supply 
of planes is gradually being used 
up — leaving the field wide open 
for new production as soon as 
priorities are lifted. 

ANTIQUE AIRCRAFT 

There will always be a certain 
number of aircraft of ancient 
vintage in use, but all indications 
point to their being very much in 
the minority. That condition exists 
today in reverse. Currently, almost 
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100% of privately-owned planes 
are four years or more old and 
most of these have seen excep- 
tionally hard service, presenting a 
picture which is not exactly an 
underwriter’s dream. 


New AVIATION DEVELOPMENTS 

Postwar development of air- 
craft for private use is especially 
intriguing, coupled as it will be 
with the everyday way of life of 
our neighbors and business friends. 
Hardly a day passes but what 
something new is added to en- 
hance the enjoyment of ownership 
of an airplane. 

We hear of an airport-building 
program covering six thousand 
locations, thus making it easy to 
use a private plane without losing 
too much time at each end of 
a trip because of going to and 
from the airport. 

News also appeared recently of 
a large ship builder buying up the 
patents on a new type of helicop- 
ter, which has captured the public 
imagination more perhaps than 
any form of transportation in mod- 
ern times. After the first wild rush 
of ‘helicopter orders, all of which 
were returned, prospective pur- 
chasers now know that considera- 
ble development is necessary be- 
fore their dreams of vacant-lot 
take-offs are realized. They will 
come and with them untold new 
insurance prospects. 
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Of distinct appeal to the private 
market is the idea of a vehicle that 
can fly as well as travel on the 
highways, in other words, the so- 
called “roadable” aircraft. At 
present only a very few highly- 
experimental models have been 
built, but, in the hands of modern 





H. W. TALBOT 


expansion . . . means additional 


insurance prospects” 


“Every 


engineers, there is no telling what 
will be accomplished. 


FIeELDs oF GROWTH 
Aviation after the will 
present very pleasing inducement 
to the public, explaining why peo- 
ple should have an airplane. It 
would be very enlightening if we 


war 
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could, at this point in our history, 
tell you how many airplanes will 
be in the hands of private owners 
within one or two years after the 
war ends—or how much pre- 
mium will be paid out for aviation 
insurance during that period. Ob- 
viously this is not possible. The 
best that can be done is to outline 
the fields of growth wherein ex- 
pected premiums may arise. 

We all see commercial airlines 
passing overhead on their daily 
schedules and perhaps many agents 
dream of the day when they will 
have an airline account on their 
books. In time there will be several 
hundred feeder lines bringing pas- 
sengers to the large trunk lines, but 
all of these taken together will 
represent only a handful of ac- 
counts, and very specialized ac- 
counts in the bargain, when com- 
pared with the total number of 
agents in the field. 


Stupy NECESSARY 

Unless an agent is willing and 
able to spend a large amount of 
time studying insurance as it ap- 
plies to airlines, he should forget 
the large jumbo risks and concen- 
trate on business which is likely to 
come from clients now on his 
books. In the main, these will be 
private risks with an occasional in- 
dustrial plane or flying service op- 
eration, representing run-of-the- 
mill business. Private owners will 
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require public liability, property 
damage and passenger liability in- 
surance, just as they now insure 
their automobiles. Limits tend to 
be somewhat higher in aviation be- 
cause aircraft are still looked on as 
a luxury commodity, hence owners 
may be supposed to have larger 
financial resources than the aver- 
age car owner. 


PuysIcAL DAMAGE 


In addition to the liability cov- 
erages these owners will want in- 
surance against physical damage 
in various forms, among which are 
crash or collision, both on the 
ground and in the air; tornado. 
cyclone, windstorm, earthquake, 
flood, hail, sleet, snow or the col- 
lapse of a hangar, shop or other 
similar structure; theft, robbery or 
pilferage including damage done 
by thieves; breakage, denting, 
marring and scratching while in 
the care and custody of a hangar- 
keeper and stranding, striking any 
submerged obstruction or sinking 
of seaplanes, amphibians and fly- 
ing boats while moored at an es- 
tablished landing place or during 
taxiing while not in flight to and 
from a mooring. Insurance is 
available against all of these haz- 
ards under a single contract or 
it may be purchased in various 
combinations. 

A practical form to sell the be- 
ginner is full ground coverage 
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which protects the owner against 
all of the common hazards over 
which he has no-control, such as 
fire, windstorm, robbery or pilfer- 
age, breaking, etc. Every owner 
should have at least that much 
hull insurance combined with his 
liability protection. 

On the commercial side of avi- 
ation, many agents will come in 
contact with operators of flying 
services, aviation schools, aircraft 
rental agencies (Fly-It-Yourself), 
aerial photographers, crop dusters 
and perhaps other facilities of 
which we know nothing at the 
present time. 
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INSURANCE CHANGES 

Aviation presented a rapidly- 
changing picture before the war 
and we can see nothing in the fu- 
ture which leads us to believe that 
changes will not take place with 
far greater frequency than in the 
past. With this in mind, agents 
should be constantly on the look- 
out for evidence of these changes. 
Just because a client insures his 
plane today for a certain amount, 
is no indication of what that value 
will be three months from that 
date in view of new instruments 
which may be added. This condi- 





“No story about aviation is complete without reference to the helicopter 
. the most glamorous transportational development in our history.” 
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tion will be especially true of com- 
mercial risks where competition 
will force most operators to mod- 
ernize their equipment to the Nth 
degree in order to retain their 
clientele. 

Operators in this class will there- 
fore require close follow-ups in or- 
der to make certain that equip- 
ment values are correct as well as 
being sure of complete coverage. 
All of this means new premiums, 
not only in connection with avia- 
tion risks but applying to collat- 
eral lines as well. 


AIRCRAFT FOR INDUSTRY 

Prior to the war there were 
many indications pointing to the 
very wide use of aircraft in con- 
nection with various industries 
throughout the country. Competi- 
tion has placed such demands on 
speed that manufacturers have 
been forced to turn to the airplane 
for carrying their salesmen, prod- 
ucts, samples, blueprints, cus- 
tomers and other employees and 
executives. This type of aircraft 
operation was well on its way to- 
ward serious development and 
promised to be the source of much 
new premium when the supply of 
planes was suddenly cut off. 

It is anticipated that future 
aircraft development in the way 
of simplicity and speed combined 
with reduced costs will enable even 
manufacturers located far 


small 
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afield directly to meet competition 
of their larger opponents situated 
nearer the markets 

Insurance refers to this class of 
business as industrial aid and, so 
far as costs are concerned, it is 
placed on a par with private fly- 
ing due to the excellent equipment 
used, type of personnel employed, 
methods of operation and careful 
maintenance. 

Agents will do well to keep in 
contact with their local industries, 
having in mind an insurance pro- 
gram necessary for each particular 
unit. Before buying a plane the 
manufacturer will want to know 
his full cost of operation, of which 
insurance forms a _ considerable 
proportion. The agent is the 
source of this information. 


Tue HELICOPTER 

No story about aviation is com- 
plete without reference to the 
helicopter which, to our way of 
thinking, is the most glamorous 
transportational development in 
our history. It has captured the 
public mind to a far greater ex- 
tent than the orthodox plane be- 
cause of the inherent possibility 
of back-yard operation. 

A great obstacle to private fly- 
ing in the past has been the dis- 
tances to and from airports that 
pilots and their friends are obliged 
to travel in connection with any 
given trip. The helicopter seems to 
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remove this barrier and, mentally, 
at least, it has worked its way into 
the flying public’s favor in a way 
unheard of up to this time. 

As this article is being written, 
a Navy helicopter is going through 
the maneuver of landing on and 
taking off from its mother ship 
floating on water surrounding 
Manhattan Island. This is just 
another demonstration of the 
adaptability of this type of vehicle 
to congested conditions which are 
on the increase and tend to indi- 
cate an unlimited market as soon 
as it emerges from its present ex- 
perimental stage. 


New PREMIUM PoOssIBILITIES 


Aviation insurance is bound to 
be an important sideline to many 
agents shortly after the war ends. 
There is no end of optimism in the 


aviation industry and those in con- 
trol of that industry, through pub- 
lic relation channels, are going to 
see to it that no stone is left un- 
turned in the path of their sales 
programs. 

Can the same statement be 
made in regard to insurance pro- 
ducers and others in the field who 
are there to assist them? Whether 
500,000 airplanes will be flying at 
the end of the first ten years of 
peace or over $22,000,000 in avia- 
tion premiums will appear as 
predicted, is ’most anyone’s guess, 
but the fact remains that new 
premiums will develop from this 
infant industry and our public 
relations program will not be com- 
plete until aviation insurance busi- 
ness can be solicited with the cus- 
tomary ease of fire insurance on a 
dwelling. 


“Security —A merican Style’’ 


Demand for reprints of Security — American Style, a dramatic 
tribute to the insurance industry by Eric A. Johnston, has 
swelled to over half a million copies. The article appeared in 
the October issue of THE JouRNAL and met with an enthusiastic 
press response. Due to the enormous demand for reprints, 
Security — American Style has been published in an illustrated, 
two-color booklet, which can be obtained at cost by writing to 
the editor of THe Journat. The price is $1.50 per 100 copies. 


Free sample copy will be sent upon request to THE JouRNAL. 




















Postwar Planning for Contract Bonds 





Producers Will Profit Through Cooperation 
with Local Planning Commissions 





CHARIES C. CONLON 


> For nearly two years the con- 
tract bond business has been in the 
doldrums. The reason is obvious: 
there has been little construction 
work of consequence. 

Our Army and Navy have now 
reached their 
full comple- 
ments. The vast 
cantonments 
and training 
areas have been 
built, as have 
also the airfields 
needed for the 
training of our 
air armadas. 
The war has 
progressed to a 
point at which 
the energies of 
the country are 
concentrated 
not on build- 
ing but on 


CHARLES C, CONLON 


rt . the field awaits the plowman 
manufacturing. 


But with the rapid strides being 
made by our fighting forces, hos- 
tilities in one area at least may be 
discontinued at a comparatively 








early date. Then our country will 
be faced with the problem of pro- 
viding employment for demobi- 
lized soldiers and war workers. 
The construction industry will be 
given the job of helping to pro- 
vide that 
employment. 
It can and will 
do it. Already 
plans are well 
afoot toward 


that end. 
In the ‘“‘Re- 
port of Pro- 


posed Postwar 
Public Works” 
prepared at the 
request of the 
special commit- 
tee on postwar 
economic pol- 
icy and plan- 
ning, House of 
Representa- 
tives, by the 
Federal Works Agency, we find 
a record of plans for the construc- 
tion of public works in dollar value 
as follows: 
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In completed stage... $ 924,905,000 
In design stage. . . 1,628,513,000 
In preliminary stage. . 3,395,704,000 


In idea stage. ....... 5,665,068,000 


These figures are given as the 
cost of projects exclusive of land 
involved. 

In the federal aid and state 
highway projects alone we find a 
status of plan preparation as fol- 
lows: 


Completed stage. .... $ 219,151,000 
Design stage........ 957,242,000 
Preliminary stage... . 1,018,111,000 
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Here is a field waiting to be 
cultivated by the active surety 
agent. What shall he do? How 
shall he obtain his share of the 
construction and payment bonds 
which accompany a program of 
such proportions? 

In articles prepared for our 
company bulletin, we have pointed 
out the advantage of agents taking 
part in postwar planning activi- 
ties. Several months ago we urged 
agents to interest themselves, first, 
as members of their communities 








A million new homes a year after victory 
is estimate of construction authorities 
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and, secondly, as surety agents, in 
the activities of the postwar plan- 
ning committees in their various 
communities. This is one action 
with dual results. The agent who 
takes his place with other members 
of his community on such a plan- 
ning committee is doing his duty 
as a citizen and will reap a reward 
in his satisfaction that he is per- 
forming a real duty. 

But that is not all. Those who 
plan naturally appear before the 
public and it readily becomes 
known who the planners are. It so 
follows that the public becomes 
acquainted with the agent. Good- 
will is always valuable, and good- 
will of the community naturally 
flows to those who work for the 
community. So the first action of 
the surety agent should be either 
to connect himself with such post- 
war planning committees, or, if 
he cannot actually serve on the 
committee, interest himself in its 
activities and give it every as- 
sistance in his power. 

In addition to this the old and 
tried methods again must be 
brought into play. There are a 
number of contractors who have 
been inactive in the last few years. 
They must again be cultivated. 
The agent should call on such con- 
tractors and see what plans they 
have for participating in the proj- 
ects which are to be constructed. 
Old acquaintances should be re- 
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newed and new ones cultivated. 
Contractors’ credit files should be 
built up because the underwriting 
of the multitude of bonds required 
on this vast amount of work must 
be done quickly and also carefully. 

Then, too, public officials should 
be reminded of the necessity for 
corporate suretyship. Public offi- 
cials after all are trustees of public 
funds, and even where statutes 
permit the waiving of bond, the 
duty of securing the performance 
of contracts paid for with public 
money should be impressed upon 
the awarding officers. 

Material men are of great as- 
sistance in selling corporate surety- 
ship. Many states and many mu- 
nicipalities require or permit the 
filing of bonds which not only 
guarantee performance but also 
the payment of labor and material 
bills. While, of course, the bond 
should never take the place of 
credit investigation by the ma- 
terial man, it is an added safeguard 
in that the material man knows 
that his bills are guaranteed. Nat- 
urally he is in favor of such a 
guarantee and can be of great 
assistance in persuading awarding 
officials to require such bonds. 

In addition to public work there 
will be a tremendous volume of 
private work. During the war 
years many manufacturing plants 
have been unable, because of scar- 
city of labor and material, to keep 
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up their ordinary and usual main- 
tenance work and there will be 
many major repairs necessitated 
by these years of forced neglect. 
Then, too, new industries will 
spring up, requiring plant build- 
ings. Furthermore, there will be 
private housing developments ne- 
cessitated by the years of construc- 
tion inactivity. I have no estimate 


of the housing needs of the country 
before me but from time to time 
this has been asserted and on good 
authority. 

When there is no construction, 
there are no contract bonds. When 
there is much construction, there 
should be many contract bonds. 
The field is there waiting for the 
plowman. 





Victory is a thing of the = oan 
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VIEWS. — The above pictures are just two of the various rooms that can 
be seen in postwar houses at Northolt, Middlesex, built by Britain’s 
Ministry of Works. The kitchen is in a flat dwelling and has a single 
unit containing cupboards, gas stove, boiler, sink and refrigerator, 
conserving much space and installing many labor saving devices. > 


A ‘Postwar ‘Britain 


> The above picture shows a young 
British woman coming down the 
stairway in a steel-framed house. 
The neat open staircase is of latticed 
steel. {Courtesy of Acme Newspictures} 


‘Postwar ‘Britain V 


HOMES. — Turning an eye to the end of the war, Great Britain’s Ministry of Works has constructed and British 
Architects have exhibited a number of postwar prefabricated, steel-framed and bricks-and-mortar houses, with 
modern space and labor saving interiors. These postwar houses are on view at Northolt, Middlesex. Shown be- 
low are the neat and attractive exteriors of two steel-framed houses showing a great number of windows for maxi- 
mum light and air. For each proposed home there is an individual plot of grass. {Courtesy of Acme Newspictures} 
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ELECTRONIC EXPRESS. — As depicted in Mechanix Illustrated Magazine, this time-saving electronic express 


All 
would make Chicago in less than a half hour from New York, and the Pacific Coast only one hour away. The air. has 
tight vehicles, magnetically suspended in giant vacuum tubes, with everything controlled electronically, would tali: 
permit lightning speeds from two thousand to three thousand miles an hour, according to Dr. Irving Langmuir, tim 
Nobel Prize winner and one of the world’s greatest authorities on electronics. {Courtesy of Acme Newspictures} trar 


A Looking Ahead 











SUPER-COACH. — Highway travelers in post-war America will skim across the country safely and luxuriously TEI 


in sleek Greyhound compartment super coaches like the one pictured below. Styled by the noted industrial de- con 
signer, Raymond Loewy, in collaboration with Greyhound engineers and technical experts of automotive manu- ting 
facturers, the super busses will be constructed by the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. If priority re- sibl 


strictions should be lifted, road tests are expected to be under way early in 1945. {Courtesy of Acme Newspictures} ope 
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© system, reducing travel. 


— Placing one of largest postwar orders for commercial airplanes, Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
has contracted with Douglas Aircraft Corporation for 15 DC-4’s for delivery as soon as possible. The order, to 


AIRPLANES. 

taling nearly $10,000,000, will provide planes that will shrink the distances over PC 
time to “trolley runs,” PCA President C. Bedell Monro stated. The picture shows a cut-away of the four-engined 
transport, which soon after Victory will be soaring over PCA's routes that cover 40 of America’s industrial capitals 
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TELEVISION. — The Austin Company exhibits for post-war a working model of a television studio. The layout 
consists of two large audience seating areas overlooking a revolving stage in the rotunda of the building permit- 
ting rapid change of scene without interfering with broadcasting. Transmitter on hill in background makes pos- 
sible telecasting of outdoor events. J. K. Gannett, V. P. and Director of engineering of the Austin Company devel- 
, architect, and Brown W. Saveland, electrical engineer. 


oped the design, in collaboration with Robert Smith, Jr. 





AIRPARKS. — Everybody can fly their own planes in postwar years if they have places to land, says the Personal 
Aircraft Council of The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America. This photo of New York shows how 
the airpark may be constructed in downtown area within a block or two of main trading center. Prospective 
rapid growth of personal aircraft as an everyday utility makes it necessary for busy centers to consider this con- 
ception of a mid-town parking area for private flyers. Airparks may be built in the shapes of X’s, T’s, V’s or L’s. 


A Looking Ahead 


800% SPEED-UP. — This new fixture is doing such a 
good job of grinding in one operation 8 tappet guide 
heads, once ground individually, that engineers of Re- 
public Aircraft Prod. Division, Aviation Corp., Detroit, 
are now improving model to handle 12 at same speed- 


Looking -Ahead ¥ 


COMBINATION. — This roaster-toaster coffee-maker 
cooks a complete breakfast easily and quickly. Roaster 
becomes toaster by adjusting moveable grill section 
which is attached above the heat unit. Utensil is one of 
the first promised innovations awaiting the war's end. 




















@ Enlarge, Improve Present Structure 


Accident and Health Insurance 


Tomorrow’s Obligation and Opportunity 


HARRY PREVOST 


> AccipenT and health insurance 
protection is now distributed among 
a large part of the people. It has 
served and is serving a recognized 
economic need. And it surely is a 
factor which should not be ignored 
in considering what private insur- 
ance will mean to our future. 
Here let us be 
unique. Let us 
avoid trying to 
foretell or even 
discuss the fu- 
ture of private 
insurance in a 
possible world 
of competitive 
governmental 
insurance. Let 
us assume that 
government so- 
cial security of 
the future will 
be an extension 
of the present 
kind, but not 
the all-inclusive 
day dream of its 
more communistic protagonists. 
It is of value to the insurance 
salesman of the future to realize 
that in these war years the agita- 





HARRY PREVOST 


ciation of it by all the people. 





tion for and against governmental 
support of the more or less needy 
has at least gone some distance in 
awakening and educating the pub- 
lic to the value of insurance. This 
education is likely to react to the 
benefit of private insurance, which 
it is our purpose to continue and 
improve as the 
best part of a 
social security 
program for the 
nation. It is our 
interest and our 
ability to help 
shape both forms 
of private and 
governmental 
benefits. 


Pusuic RELA- 
TIONS PROBLEMS 


Much has 
been said re- 
cently about 
public relations 
and insurance 
and, conversely, 
too little has been done. Certainly 
the size of the business justifies a 
better understanding and appre- 


© Bachrach 
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Perhaps the public lack of inter- 
est and knowledge is because in- 
surance is not a glamorous prod- 
uct. Its purchase and its use are 
generally on widely separated 
dates. “The distribution of the 
losses of the few among the many”’ 
is a very good reason why the 
“many” lack the knowledge and 
appreciation which the “few” 
have acquired. 

This seems contradictory to the 
foregoing suggestion that social 
security agitation has awakened 
the public to an insurance con- 
sciousness. The actual opinion to 
be remedied seems to be that gen- 
erally the people are now insur- 
ance-conscious, but what they 
know is nebulous and generally 
not very accurate. 

Witness the answers collected in 
the several polls made recently by 
capable and impartial surveys. 
Generally, the people believe in 
the value of insurance but are 
seldom sufficiently interested to 
obtain it in the kind and quantity 
they need. 

They believe insurance compa- 
nies and their agents make a far 
greater profit than is the fact, but 
concede that these high profits are 
justified, and know little or noth- 
ing of the companies in which 
they are insured. 

They at times are conscious of 
the individuality of the agent, who, 
in their opinion, is generally capa- 
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ble and conscientious in selling the 
insurance; but may be anything 
but an insurance adviser or coun- 
cillor unless a claim occurs. 
However, all this does not avoid 
recognition of the present need to 
show the public what insurance 
does for their good. A better dis- 
tributed consciousness of this among 
the people of the country will go 
far toward smoothing the progress 
of the insurance providers and 
sellers in postwar days when 
changed conditions will produce 
new problems to be met and solved. 


INSURANCE NOVELTIES 


Perhaps there is too much temp- 
tation now and will be in the fu- 
ture for both the man in the office 
and the one in the field to concern 
themselves about unusual and 
novel insurance for transient and 
unorganized groups, and for pro- 
tection in unlikely or limited con- 
tingencies. In the recent past, 
some well-meant plans of this na- 
ture have fallen by the wayside 
as their possibilities were analyzed 
and found wanting. Other plans, 
with much fanfare, were announced 
and died in their infancy or were 
reduced to a shadowy existence. 
The need was exaggerated, de- 
spite the sincerity of their pro- 
ponents, and so the market was 
empty of customers. 

The structure we already pos- 
sess is one which we may enlarge 
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and improve. It is the several hun- 
dreds of millions of premium dol- 
lars which represent the annual 
investment of the people in pay- 
ment for the benefits they need in 
times of physical impairment. 


Group COVERAGE 


The most superficial observer of 


the growth of the accident and 
health lines in recent years recog- 
nizes that industrial group insur- 
ance has led the field. It will main- 
tain that place in the future 
through good times or bad. 

It cannot, however, reach the 
majority of the populace because 
it must be limited to organized 
groups of workers. It leaves open 
the field for other kinds of acci- 
dent and health insur- 
ance which may be written 
for groups or families or 
for individuals, and herein 
lies a fertile field for the 
postwar salesman. He 
needs but the will and 
the knowledge to culti- 
vate it, provided he is 
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A modern American hospital 
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furnished with the tools which will 
best serve the need. 


Po.icy DEsIGN 


Clarity and brevity in policy 
contracts is a desirable end so ob- 
vious that it may be redundant to 
repeat it here. It is easy to design 
a policy in brief and simple terms 
so the insured thinks he knows ex- 
actly what it means. It is more dif- 
ficult to interpret even these sim- 
ple terms, and where interpreta- 
tion must finally rest upon legal 
decision, the difficulties are in- 
creased. Universal agreement to- 
ward policy interpretation, there- 
fore, is a necessary contribution. 
It is a desirable objective that 
insurance companies certainly 
would be very glad to 
help achieve. 

The cost of accident in- 
surance which includes 


principally by the sup- 
posed safety or danger of 
the work performed. The 


the injuries of occupation 
has long been factored 
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even distribution of the cost 
among the many is not practical 
or even acceptable to the insured 
so long as the protection is selec- 
tive by both the insured and the 
insurer. Here is a vast field for 
postwar correction. The great 
changes in the hazards of occupa- 
tional life in the past decade, aug- 
mented by wartime innovations 
and advances in industrial meth- 
ods, can well change the present 
assigned values. In a word, the 
rate manuals and methods of yes- 
terday may not be the right ones 
for tomorrow. 

Underwriters may need to ef- 
fect important changes in their 
present methods of selection of 
risks. Tais may both limit and 
extend the opportunities of the 
field producer. In general, it 
should, indeed it is almost impera- 
tive, that it increase them. Medi- 
cal advance in the treatment of 
disease, injuries and impairments 
will shorten periods of disability, 
effect cures where permanent or 
prolonged disability is now indi- 
cated. 


SIcKNEss INSURANCE 


Proper provision for the needs 
of the people against physical dis- 
aster in the future must give more 
attention to sickness insurance 


than at present. We are all familiar 
with the difficulties of selling, un- 
derwriting and otherwise servic- 
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ing insurance which provides 
benefits when the holder suffers 
from illness, in contrast to the 
relative simplicity of achieving the 
same ends where the insurance is 
limited to death or disability from 
accidental bodily injury. But loss of 
time and financial distress occa- 
sioned by sickness are always greater 
than those due to accident. The 
need of insurance protection against 
the former is consequently in pro- 
portionately greater ratio. 

Sickness insurance has many 
problems for the best brains in the 
business to solve or at least modify. 
As this need is wholly or partly 
achieved, the producer will find 
his opportunities for increasing 
sales, good will and service materi- 
ally advanced. 

The goal should be to create 
policies and methods which will 
provide protection for a much 
larger majority of our population, 
while preserving the element of 
a fair and stabilized profit rather 
than a speculative gamble, which 
too often in the past has made for 
unsound competition and public 
ill-will. 


IMPAIRED RISKS 


These ends obtained, there still 
remains a minority which always 
has been held uninsurable, the 
physically “impaired risks.’ This 
problem deserves attention both 
for the public good and the ad- 
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. best brains needed to solve sickness insurance problems 





vancement of our industry. Gov- 
ernment protection of the physi- 
cally disabled makes no distinc- 
tion between the healthy and the 
chronically impaired. Private in- 
surance has always been based 
upon the selection of sound risks. 
Perhaps the time has come when 
some provision for at least a ma- 
jority of the impaired risks can be 
made. Ideas have been advanced 
offering suggestions for doing this. 
It is a complicated subject but an 
enticing one for those who have 





the courage and also the initiative 
to face it. 

Certainly an advance towards 
the solution would be welcomed 
by the man in the field. He could 
then eliminate a large part of his 
objections to the solicitation of ac- 
cident and health insurance; 
namely, because rejections would 
be reduced to a negligible mini- 
mum. It is probable that at some 
time a remedy will be provided. 
Whether it will be of practical 
efficacy seems dependent not only 














upon its methods but also upon 
the intelligence and integrity of 
those in the field. 

Low cost and simplified policies 
are an honest approach to the pub- 
lic’s needs. Where elaboration is 
desired it can be given, but for the 
greater number it will not be 
needed. The gambling instinct of 
human nature may always re- 
spond to “double indemnity,”’ al- 
though we know that it is not 
sound insurance to pay a man 
twice as much as he needs for his 
cure or, conversely, half as much. 
An analysis of many forms of cov- 
erages will disclose more or less 
attractive sales features which are 
not necessary to the contract. 
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SERVING THE PUBLIC 


It is easy to paint a futuristic de- 
sign rather than a conventional 
picture, but it is difficult to jus- 
tify it on past performance. We 
recognize that the postwar period 
will present some diflerent condi- 
tions, but these conditions are 
likely to need modified or ex- 
tended treatment, using past meth- 
ods rather than untried novelties. 
After all, experienced salesmen 
and underwriters are pretty well 
acquainted with what the public 
needs. The principal problem is 
to make them appreciate that 
need and to provide it in the best 
quality at the lowest price. 


ee 
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IEUTENANT OAKES HAYDEN, post insurance officer at 
Camp Blanding, Florida, had a stroke of genius. 
With a clerk and typewriter, he set up office at the finish 
line of the “infiltration course.” His little establishment 
was the first sight to greet the eyes of trainees who had 
just crawled through barbed wire and dived in trenches 
and shell holes as mines exploded or bullets whined 
overhead in simulated battle conditions. As one engineer 
unit staggered out, they all lined up before the enter- 
prising lieutenant and, without a word of high-pressure 
sales talk, took out almost 100 million dollars’ worth 


of government insurance. — JoHN NEWTON BAKER 











Court ‘Decisions —1IV 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Bottler. A woman became 
ill from drinking a bottled beverage 
which, it was afterwards discovered, 
contained a cockroach. She brought suit 
against the bottler to recover damages 
and recovered a judgment for $1,214.09. 
On appeal, the judgment was affirmed, 
but reduced to $750. (Laborde oz. 
Louisiana Bottling Company (Louisiana 
1943) 15 So. 2d 389.) 
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Liability of a Bath House Owner. —- A man 
went to a bath house for a steam bath 
and massage. An attendant, noticing 
that he was limping, suggested a ray 
lamp treatment. While under the lamp, 
he dozed off and upon awakening no- 
ticed that he was getting hot and called 
the attendant. The next day, he went 
to a hospital with second and third 
degree burns on his left leg. In his suit 
against the bath house owner, the jury 
brought in a verdict in his favor for 
$750, but the trial court overruled the 
verdict and entered judgment for the 
defendant. The appellate court reversed 
the judgment and reinstated the verdict. 
(Palmer v. Meltzer (Michigan 1943) 
12 N. W. 2d 322.) 


For previous examples in this series, 
see THE JouRNAL for December, 1941, 
page 13; May, 1942, page 11, and Nov- 
ember, 1943, page 60. 





A woman 


Liability of Building Owner, ~ 
went into a drugstore to make a pur- 
chase. Upon leaving, she tripped and 
fell over the edge of a vault cover on the 
sidewalk in front of the store. The cover 
was raised about an inch and a half 
from the sidewalk and there was a space 
of about an inch between the sidewalk 
and the elevated cover. She brought 
suit to recover for her injuries. The 
lower court dismissed her complaint. 
The owner of the building contended 
that he should not be held responsible 
as the defect claimed was so trivial and 
slight that it would be unreasonable to 
charge him with negligence. But the 
appellate court held that this was a 
proper question of fact for the jury to 
decide. The plaintiff was granted a new 
trial. (Gibson v. Jaystone Drug Com- 
pany, Inc. (New York 1943) 45 N.Y.S. 
2d 380.) 
a es 


Liability of Theater Owner. — A woman 
fell and injured herself while descending 
the balcony stairs of a theater. She 
claimed that the usher withdrew the 
beam of light projected by his flashlight 


just as she was about to step down to the 


next stair, causing her to misjudge the 
width of the step. She brought suit 
against the theater for damages for her 
injuries and recovered a judgment. 
(Mello v. New England Theaters, Inc. 
(Massachusetts 1943) 52 N. E, 2d 19.) 




















HON. WADE 0. MARTIN, JR. 
LOUISIANA 


Honorable Wade O. Martin, Jr., Ex-Officio Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, and Secretary of State of Louisiana, was elected to his present 
positions in April, 1944. A native of Louisiana, born in St. Martin- 
ville in 1911, he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from the 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette, and the degree of 
Bachelor of Law from Louisiana State University. He served as 
Assistant Attorney General of the State of Louisiana from 1935 to 
1940, and engaged in private law practice before assuming the 
offices he now holds. Member: Gamma Eta Gamma (legal pro- 
fessional fraternity), Kappa Sigma, Louisiana State Bar Associa- 
tion, East Baton Rouge Parish Bar Association, American Bar 
Association and the Kiwanis Club of Baton Rouge. 
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The Postwar Automobile Policy 





Medical Payments Coverage Means a More 
Wholesome, Friendly Public Attitude 





ALBERT E. 


> Waite the automobile policy of 
today affords very complete pro- 
tection, it is admittedly not the 
easiest policy for the insured to 
read and to understand. But we 
must not overlook that it has 
grown like Topsy and, due to the 
war, a full scale revision of the pol- 
icy has been repeatedly postponed. 
Now we should look ahead to 
the postwar period and prepare 
accordingly. We should have avail- 
able for this period a policy as 
complete in coverage as that of 
today in which the insuring agree- 
ment will be expressed in a sweep- 
ing, all-inclusive statement. 
Because of the substantial 
amount of business comprising sin- 
gle private passenger cars and be- 
cause the handling of this business 
is free of the complexities of the 
larger commercial or business 
risks, a policy designed especially 
for the private passenger car risk 
has much in its favor. It is con- 
ceivable that such a policy might 
require only the exclusion relating 
to injuries to employees and busi- 
ness non-ownership liability. 





SPOTTKE 


The policy would be stream- 
lined compared to the present and 
the insured might be inclined to 
read it. It might even be interest- 
ing reading. However, the main 
point is that it would be a concise 
and readily understandable policy 
affording 100% protection to the 
private car owner. 

The latest addition to the cov- 
erages available in an automobile 
policy is automobile medical pay- 
ments coverage. This coverage is 
already popular. It has definite 
possibilities for the future. On the 
results so far, medical payments 
coverage, under which the com- 
pany agrees to pay doctors, hospi- 
tal and nursing expenses for in- 
jured occupants of the insured 
car, regardless of the question of 
fault, has shown its possibilities as 
a builder of good will. 

Unfortunately from the public 
relations standpoint, liability in- 
surance companies, because of the 
very nature of this form of insur- 
ance, find themselves in the posi- 
tion where too often they must 
resist payment of the claim. Very 
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different is the position of the life 
insurance company or the fire in- 
surance company which upon re- 
ceiving proof of loss makes prompt 
payment for the face of the policy 
or for the amount of the loss 
covered. Under medical payments 
coverage, the liability insurance 





ALBERT E. SPOTTKE 


. « « Look ahead and prepare accordingly. 


company is in the same position. 

The result is a wholesome and 
even friendly attitude in the deal- 
ings between the insurance com- 


pany and those entitled to medical . 


payments. And since most people 
are grateful for courteous and con- 
siderate treatment, especially when 
accompanied by payment for hos- 
pital, doctors and nurses fees, the 
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company usually finds quite a 
different attitude on the part of 
these claimants in settling claims 
based on legal liability. 

Since medical payments cover- 
age has shown this dual value, 
why is it not logical to think about 
its extension to other classes of 
automobile risks such as_ public 
passenger carrying automobiles, 
automobile dealers and garages? 
There may be a fine field among 
automobile dealers when competi- 
tion in the sale of new cars reap- 
pears, for dealers will be very 
anxious to promote good will with 
their customers. Medical payments 
coverage for customers will be a 
valuable adjunct to the insurance 
carried by dealers. 

Another possibility is in broad- 
ening the medical payments cov- 
erage and even in its inclusion as 
an integral part of the basic cov- 
erage under every automobile lia- 
bility policy. Before jumping to a 
hasty conclusion on this idea one 
should bear in mind that every 
automobile liability policy today 
affords first-aid medical coverage 
without any strings attached. 

Medical payments coverage for 
a limit of $250 or possibly $500 
would actually involve little change 
in the prevailing practices of com- 
panies in settling pedestrian claims. 

Payments to occupants of the 
other car in the accident should 
become steadily less of a problem 
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THE POSTWAR AUTOMOBILE POLICY 





The automobile policy, like the automobile of the future, should be 
streamlined. 





as the percentage of insured cars 
increases and with it the spread of 
medical payments coverage, be- 
cause the policy very properly 
would stipulate that no medical 
payment will be made to the oc- 
cupants of another automobile if 
that automobile is insured by a 
policy which also includes medi- 
cal payments coverage. 

There will always be those who 
will speak for compulsory insur- 
ance. Without going into this ques- 


de 


tion, will not the best guarantee 
for the preservation of the volun- 
tary system always be that the 
insurance industry is making avail- 
able to the voluntary purchaser a 
product which is far superior to 
anything that he can be compelled 
to buy? Medical payments cover- 
age offered as an inherent part of 
the automobile liability policy 
would certainly do this. It is some- 
thing which is deserving of serious 
study by the industry. 


Harum: “What caused the collision you went to check up on 


today?” 


Scarum: “Just two motorists after the same jay walker.’’ — 


Canadian Underwriter. 
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“It’s just that I don’t like to drive “I don’t care how successful she was in 
anything thatisn’t covered by acollision — selling war bonds. Surety bonds are 
insurance policy.” something different.” | 
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“Fine thing. You said you came to “You be ready when Bill gets here . . . 
sell me a burglary insurance policy and _ Last night he talked me into buying an 
now I find you trying to steal my cook!’ _—_ accident policy before you came down.” 
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BETTER PROSPECTING 

By better prospecting, we mean more 
active prospecting as well. Anyone 
who is familiar with the field of life 
insurance selling appreciates that our 

















“Captain, may I send these German 
souvenirs back to the folks at home?” 





Usable Ideas for Today 








life brethren for the most part are 
far. far ahead of general insurance 
men in this extremely important as- 
pect of our work. 

Perhaps this doesn’t apply to you, 
but it will to many readers, for most 
of us in general insurance are far too 
prone to rest content with our present 
line of customers. To be sure, they 
are our one best group of prospects; 
all too few of them have adequate 
coverage, and we have entry to them 
and have earned their confidence. 

But cultivating present clients for 
more insurance may in itself not be 
enough to enable you to forge ahead 
or even to hold your own in the face 
of cataclysmic changes and unfavor- 
able factors besetting you in other 
directions. 

And so, as one definite suggestion 
for you to improve your lot in the 
future, let us strongly suggest more 
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new blood in the prospect file. This means 
not only new prospects for lines you 
have been pushing in the past, but 
also prospects for lines you hitherto 
may not have been giving, for one 
reason or another, the careful atten- 
tion they deserved. 

For instance, without going into 
details, what serious thought have you 
given to replacing losses in automobile 
coverage? One fruitful way, to men- 
tion just one, is through stressing 
fidelity — because, as someone has 
said, ‘‘Where fidelity is concerned, 
everyone in the classified telephone 
book is a prospect.” 


How An Aupir WorKED 


**A client who only entrusted a part of 
his insurance to our office recently per- 
mitted us to make a thorough review 
of all his policies,” says Mervin L. 
Lane, New York City broker. 

“We did so, and discovered a gap in 
the insurance. There was no protec- 
tion if salesmen using their cars should 
meet with any accidents which might 
involve the client. In our formal audit, 
we suggested ‘Non-Ownership Liabil- 
ity Insurance.’ As a result a policy 
giving this form of protection to the 
client was ordered. 

“Two days later, the client became 
involved when a salesman was in a 
serious accident. The insurance re- 
lieved the client of engaging an at- 
torney and gave assurance of no loss in 
dollars in the event of an adverse 
court verdict. In a letter to us, he 
wrote: ‘Let The Lane Agency audit 
your policies — and you will say, “A 
stitch in time saved MINE.’ ”’ 
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Cartoons AID IN 
CoLLecTING CHECKS 


The two “cartoon cards” shown are 
used with good effect by Leo H. 
Waldman, New York City, who finds 
that they save considerable clerical 
time and, apparently with at least 
equally good results. 
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Formerly, he sent statements each 
month to all open accounts; now, in 
most cases, the first card accomplishes 
the desired result without further | 
notice. The ““Thank You” card is sent 
when a check is mailed in without | 
the bill; formerly, a thank-you letter 
would be sent. The cartoon tells the 
whole story and, no doubt pleases the 
recipient as much as the formal letter 
would have done. 





THANK YOU 
FOR THE CHECK 
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FEWER AGENTS 


The oft-repeated cry that there are 
“too many agents” implies that a 
mere reduction in numbers alone will 
correct the situation. Insofar as such 
a reduction is accomplished by elimi- 
nation of the unfit, however, much 
will be accomplished. 

Here we have several factors at 
work, which will probably be increas- 
ingly effective in the future. There’s 
the educational program of the 
N.A.I.A.; the C.P.C.U. plan; agents 
qualification laws; stricter and/or min- 
imum standards by the companies 
themselves; and finally, the stress of 
war time and the dislocations of the 
emergency which mean that only the 
fittest producers can survive. 

And over and above all this, there 
is the attitude of the public, becoming 
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increasingly appreciative of really 
good agency service and increasingly 
discerning as to whether what they are 
getting is good or not. 

And so, for these and other reasons, 
it is quite possible that the future 
will see not only fewer agents — but 
better agents, as well. 


New BLoop 


Are you continually widening your 
circle of acquaintances, and subse- 
quent prospecting possibilities? Here’s 
an easy way to find the answer. Look 
over the names of all you have insured 
during the past 12 months. Then 
check those you did not even know in 
the preceding twelve months. Now: 
Are you entirely satisfied at the rate 
you have been adding new blood to 
your prospect list? 








Please send us your calling card | 


THE JourNAL will be glad to present on these pages 
samples of unusually effective business cards used by 
agents and brokers. Does your card feature a slogan, dis- 
play an attention-getting illustration, utilize an unusual 
fold, contain an unusual message? Send us a sample or 
two, won’t you? JouRNAL readers will appreciate them. 


Levitation to Readers 
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A CROSS-EYED HOLLYWOOD 

ACTOR INSURED AGAINST THE 

RISK OF HIS EYES “GOING STRAIGHT. 

WHICH WOULD DEPRIVE HIM OF 

HIS CHIEF ATTRACTION AND 

LIVELIHOOD ! dé 
G 












WWuen HE MISSISSIPPI RIVER QUEEN, 
“SULTANA” BLEW UP IN 1865, OPINION 
WAS GROWING THAT, 10 TAKE A RIDE 
ON A STEAMBOAT, WAS ‘To INVITE THE 
UNDERTAKER! “He STEP 70 ge 
INSURE STEAM BOILERS SOON FOLLOWED! = 5 
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Did Goa Reed fete... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








Turee Types oF Povicies 
Best’s Fire and Casualty News 

Aviation insurance policies are 
available to cover all risks incident to 
aeronautical operation. These are di- 
vided roughly into three classifica- 
tions: hull, accident and liability. 

Hull policies are based on the usual 
fire forms, giving protection against 
loss from crash, fire, windstorm, etc. 

Accident policies, for individuals 
and groups, give desired coverage for 
loss of life or stated loss of members 
in aviation accidents, in airline or 
other flying, and may provide medical 
expense and weekly indemnity. Since 
ordinary accident policies often ex- 
clude the aviation risk, this insurance 
has proven popular. 

Liability policies follow usual lia- 
bility forms, adapted to aviation risks, 
and provide Aircraft Liability (public, 
property damage and passenger), 
Baggage and Cargo Liability, Air- 
port Liability, Hangarkeeper’s Lia- 
bility, Products Liability, Compre- 
hensive Liability, etc., and Work- 
men’s Compensation and Employer’s 
Liability. 





LEARN FROM OTHERS 
John H. Eglof in 
The Weekly Underwriter 

I’m a casualty man. I am most 
reluctant to concede that life insurance 
salesmen are in any way superior to 
casualty salesmen. But I’m forced to 
admit that, when it comes to prospect- 




















“The editor will see you now.” 
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ing, some of us casualty men can learn 
from the good life insurance salesman. 


Reca.Ly WILLKIE’s PROPHETIC 
Worps ON INSURANCE 


The National Underwriter 


The death of Wendell Willkie re- 
calls his prophetic warning to the 
insurance business given during an 
address before the New York City 
Life Underwriters in 1935 when he 
was head of Commonwealth & South- 
ern Utility Corporation, then in the 
new deal frying pan. 

With characteristic vigor and in- 
formality, Mr. Willkie said: “It’s my 
baby now but one of these days it’! be 
your baby.” 


Surety Bonps 


R. A. Hubbard in 
American Agency Bulletin 


The contractor undertakes to build 
an airfield; we provide the contract 
bond necessitating a thorough investi- 
gation of his affairs. 

The widow loses her savings pass 
book; we provide a lost securities bond 
to enable her to obtain her money, 
necessitating an investigation of her 
character and reputation and verac- 
ity. s 

The Internal Revenue Department 
brings proceedings to collect a tax 
from a cotton mill; a tax bond is exe- 
cuted. We are in effect signing their 
note for the amount of the bond. 

The plumber goes into business; we 
execute a license bond guaranteeing 
compliance with municipal ordinance. 
We examine the ordinance and if 


nothing objectionable is found the 
bond is freely written. 

The farmer buys a tractor. A crop 
failure follows and the dealer who sold 
the tractor needs a sequestration bond 
to regain possession of the tractor 
upon which payments are past due. 

An army flyer is killed in New 
Guinea leaving $700 on deposit in a 
San Antonio bank; we execute a bond 
in lieu of administration so that the 
money may be released to his heirs. 


DisHONEsTY INSURANCE 


Frank A. Bach 
Inspection News 


The bewildering pace at which 
today’s business is conducted, and 
huge sums of money change hands, 
makes it obvious that the employees 
who handle these funds are exposed 
to greater temptations than ever 
before and that the opportunities to 
“‘misappropriate” are more numer- 
ous. This is particularly true in the 
case of employees who have benefited 
very little from the general rise in 
wages, yet are having to meet substan- 
tially increased living costs as well as 
to contribute a large part of their in- 
come to the Government in the form 
of taxes. Unfortunately those who 
yield to temptation may find it com- 
paratively easy to cover up their specu- 
lations because auditing firms are 
faced with the same personnel prob- 
lems which beset other lines of busi- 
ness, and consequently the safeguards 
normally afforded by frequent and 
thorough audits are in many cases not 
available at the very time when they 
are most needed. 
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@ What’s Ahead for You 
in Tomorrow’s World 


The Postwar Agent and Broker 








Our Life-to-Come Will Feature a Faster Tempo and Greater 
Mechanization. How Insurance Will Profit 





ERNEST L. CLARK 


> Come boom or depression the 
postwar prospects for insurance 
are exceedingly bright, not only 
because of the tremendous increase 
contemplated in the number of 
automobiles in use, the probable 
development of popular use of 
the airplane, the increase in the 
number of small 
and new types 
of businesses 
and extension 
to new fields of 
existing ones, 
but also the 
tempo of the 
postwar life will 
be raised to a 
faster pace and 
more mechani- 
cal in its nature. 

This rise of 
tempo and 
mechanizing 
will mean greater 
risks to persons 
and property, 
which will raise 


the need for new 
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ERNEST L. 


. prospects for insurance are exceedingly 
bright 


and many varied forms of insur- 
ance coverage of all types. 

Also can be foreseen great prob- 
lems for executives of insurance 
companies, who will be squeezed 
between rising loss ratios and re- 
duced premium income due to the 
forcing down of all rates, which 
has been the 
trend for some 
time. This also 
will have its ef- 
fect on the in- 
come of the 
agent which 
must be offset 
by greater vol- 
ume, either by 
selling more 
comprehensive 
and better cov- 
erage to existing 
clients or by 
writing addi- 
tional clients. 


AGENT’S PART 


CLARK 


No man can 
build his future 
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on the sole basis that he isconnected 
with a particular company which 
happens at the moment to enjoy 
some slight or technical advan- 
tage, for the feature he depends on 
may at any time be swept from 
beneath him. The only sound 
basis any insurance company can 
have to expect to share the fruits 
of the postwar period is a sound 
financial background, plus prompt, 
efficient service, plus, and this is a 
big plus, a reputation for broadly 
honoring its contract obligations, 
not spelled out by technical phrases 
of legal wording but by protection 
of the losses that was intended 
when the premium was fixed and 
received by the insurance com- 
pany. 
RETURNING VETERANS 

One of the postwar problems 
that must be given consideration 
is the returning soldier’s place in 
the insurance agency. He must be 
given his place and prepared for 
taking his part in the future of the 
business. Plans must be made for 
his education and to give him the 
experience so necessary to his fu- 
ture. The danger will be in push- 
ing him too fast and injecting him 
too quickly into contacting the 
insuring public before he is truly 
qualified competently to advise 
and to serve. It takes a great deal 
of knowledge and a greater amount 
of experience to qualify an agent 
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. . . Consider the returned soldier’s 


place in insurance 


so he will be a credit to the profes- 
sion. Anything else is a disservice 
to the business and the public 
which it serves. 


COooPERATION 


All insurance men, regardless of 
affiliation, should work together 
for the common interest of the 
business and its rise in public es- 
teem, banding together to fight 
forces that would try to attack it 
— resist as one any operation of 
insurance by government, either 
state or federal. Public operation 
of insurance is repugnant to the 
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American way of life, and con- 
trary to the basic teaching that 
made America the great country 
she is today and the greater coun- 
try she will be in the postwar era. 

The postwar road offers an op- 
portunity to the insurance pro- 
fession, particularly to the agent, 
to go forward bettering the great 
record of the past; the agents 
taking their place as authorities 
on insurance with professional 
standards of ethics and trusts. The 
agent must keep abreast at all 
times with the latest developments 
in insurance protection, and the 
latest decision of the courts affect- 
ing insurance, and the latest meth- 
ods of loss prevention, so that al- 
ways he can competently advise 
his clients. 


CoMPETITION 


Serious postwar competition 
which all agents will have to face 
will come from the national fi- 
nance companies, who have ac- 
quired their own insurance insti- 
tutions and are already laying 
their plans to capture or acquire 
all types of insurance in connection 
with any items which they may 
finance, such as automobiles, etc. 

The agent will have to see that 
no coercive methods are used, and 
that the right is maintained of any 
individual to purchase his per- 
sonal insurance from his own in- 
surance advisor, who, being fa- 
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miliar with his interest and having 
only his interests to serve, is in a 
position better and more ade- 
quately to take care of his insur- 
ance requirements in an insurance 
company not prejudiced by own- 
ership in favor of a third party 
who might have a disputable 
interest in any claim that might 
arise in the future. 


COVERAGE FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 


One of the great problems that 
will face the postwar agent is the 
assistance in the very difficult de- 
cision as to what forms of insur- 
ance should be carried by small 
businesses. He cannot advise too 
many forms because the total cost 
to a small business would be pro- 
hibitive, nor can he advise that 
any risk go uninsured if a happen- 
ing is reasonably possible which 
might wipe out the financial strength 
of the business and so resulting 
in its failure. 

His knowledge must extend to 
many more coverages than here- 
tofore generally carried because 
they will be of prime importance; 
for example, use and occupancy, 
and profits insurance not only on 
the operation of the enterprise in- 
volved but also covering the possi- 
bility of loss because of destruction 
of the source on which the busi- 
ness itself may depend. Compre- 
hensive liability insurance must 
also be considered as a definite 
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must, leaving no loophole in the 
protection it affords. 


ENLARGED VIEWPOINT 


With the increase in facility and 
speed of communication and trans- 
portation, postwar business will be 
more national in scope. The agent 
will no longer limit his viewpoint 
to local conditions and needs — 
his vision must be nation-wide and 
in many cases world-wide. 

High mechanism creates new 
problems of machinery insurance 
and the attendant risks, requiring 
the qualified agent to familiarize 
himself with their operation and 
the means of preventing losses 
and the many diversified insur- 
ance protections offered on such 
equipment. 

The watchword of insurance is 





. . . Agent’s vision 


must be world-wide. 


service — service by the carrier, 
supplementing service by the agent. 

It is a misnomer to call: the 
qualified insurance agent an in- 
surance salesman. He does not 
sell insurance any more than a 
surgeon sells an appendectomy; 
he prescribes and furnishes the 
protection he knows is required. 

The agent has himself to sell, 
his reputation and ability to build 
confidence in him on the part of 
his clients so that they will auto- 
matically refer their insurance 
problems to him. Once having sold 
confidence, he need not worry 
about competition. 

If he will follow this lead, the 
postwar period holds out great 
hope of prosperity for the agent 
and those that follow him in his 
great profession. 

















PeRMIssION To REPRINT 
Spingfield, Mass, 
Dear Editor: 

For some time now we have been fol- 
lowing with a great deal of interest sev- 
eral of the features in your monthly 
magazine. We are planning an advertis- 
ing campaign in the local papers and 
should like to know whether you have 
available any of the cuts from back issues 
on your features entitled “Romance of 
Insurance” and “Smiling at Ourselves.” 
We should also like to know whether 
we could arrange for a monthly supply 
of these cuts for use in such advertising. 

Will you kindly give us full particulars 
and inform us as to the cost of these cuts? 


Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Editor: 

May we have your permission to re- 
print a brief item that appeared in your 
publication during the early part of this 
year, entitled “Getting Advertising Re- 
sponse”? Full credit would be given, of 
course. 


L. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 
May we have your permission to re- 
print in our company magazine, The 





“The Customers Always Write” 





Bulletin, the article “Security — Ameri- 
can Style” by Eric A. Johnston, which 
appeared in the October issue of THE 
CasuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL? 
Proper credit will be given, of course. 


J. 


Jackson, Miss. 
Dear Editor: 

A recent issue of the JouRNAL under 
“Usable Ideas for Today” describes 
the use by the Fred T. Wilson Corpora- 
tion of your cartoons which they mime- 
ographed on post cards. 

We are very interested in using this 
method of advertising, and would like 
to know more about how this was done. 
Does the use of these cartoons by local 
agents require any special permission 
from you or the artist? 

N. 
Flint, Mich. 
Dear Editor: 

I have been much impressed with the 
advertising possibilities of the page in 
your magazine devoted to “The Ro- 
mance of Insurance.” 

If possible, I would like to buy some of 
the mats you have already used and have 
your permission to use them in our ad- 
vertising program with the local news- 
paper. 

U. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Editor: 

We believe the article by Don Ross on 
the big farm insurance market, which 
appeared in THe CasuaLty AND SURETY 
Journat to be one of the best things that 
we have ever seen on the timely subject 
of soliciting additional insurance from 
farmers. In fact, we think so much of it 
that we would like to place a copy of this 
in the hands of each and every one of our 
agents. If you are agreeable, we will run 
off about 4,000 mimeographed copies. 

D. 


[Reliable concerns or individuals can 
always obtain permission to reprint 
or reproduce original material appear- 
ing in the JouRNAL by dropping a line 
to the editor. — Ep.] 
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From A BatTLe Front 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

I have just received a letter from 
Major Gerry L. White of the 42nd 
Cavalry Reconnaissance Squadron writ- 
ten from “Somewhere in France.” Ma- 
jor White was formerly a home office 
surety underwriter and later was one of 
our surety underwriters in our New York 
Office. He held a reserve commission 
in the Cavalry, and entered active serv- 
ice about three and a half years ago. He 
has been in France for quite some time. 

In his letter, he includes the following 
paragraph — “I recently picked up a 
copy of the June issue of THe Casuatty 
AND SurETY JOURNAL in a GI’s tent 
just west of the Moselle. It was like 
stumbling over a paper from the little 
old home town.” 

I thought you would be interested in 
this, although it is too bad we do not 
know the identity of the GI who had 
possession of the Journat. Is it possible 
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to have future copies of THe JouRNAL 
mailed to Major White? I am sure he 
would be most interested and it will 
help him keep abreast of current affairs 
in the casualty and surety business, 

M. 


[We are glad to have this tangible 
evidence that the JourNAL is finding 
its way, even to far-flung fighting 
fronts. Thousands of former insur- 
ance men now serving with the armed 
forces are keeping in touch with the 
business through THE JOURNAL, and we 
are proud to number them among our 
regular monthly readers. — Ep.] 


. Ca 
In JAPAN 
New London, Conn. 
Dear Editor: 

Regarding insurance in Japan (No- 
vember JouRNAL), what is there going 
to be left to insure there after our bomb- 
ers really give that island the works? 

Ww. 


Tue Sarety PRoBLEM 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Editor: 

I have passed along to a number of my 
friends the article, or suggestions from it, 
by Ralph J. Crosby in the November 
issue of THe CasuaALty AND SURETY 
Journat on “Meeting the Safety Prob- 
lem Without a Safety Engineer.” I con- 
sidered the article most timely and valu- 
able and was especially impressed at the 
practical way in which the writer 
pointed out many of the dangers that are 
more or less indigenous to a large pro- 
portion of plants, and showed with equal 
clarity how they could be guarded 
against, as well as giving an excellent 
outline of a workable accident preven- 
tion program. Such articles, I believe, do 
much good, 


R, 


















WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


DIGEST 


“The Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United States and Ter- 
ritories,” considered the most complete available compendium of information 
on the subject, covers the workmen’s compensation laws and related laws of all 
states of the United States, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and the Federal 
Law applicable to longshoremen and harbor workers and to the District of 
Columbia. 

Bound in stiff texhide, the Digest contains 53 individual sections totaling 
about 1,400 pages. It is kept up to date by the replacement of individual sections 
or the addition of supplements. 

The introduction includes a directory of officials administering the workmen’s 
compensation laws and a comparative analysis showing: 

(a) A chronological table of the original effective dates of the workmen’s 
compensation law in each jurisdiction; (b) Summaries of recent workmen’s 
compensation legislation; (c) Comparative tables, analyses and summaries of 
particular provisions of workmen’s compensation laws; (d) Summaries of lead- 
ing decisions relating to constitutionality and admiralty and interstate com- 
merce jurisdiction under the workmen’s compensation laws. 

The main part of the book contains comprehensive digests of the provisions 
of each of the statutes under 42 uniform topical headings, annotated with perti- 
nent decisions under each heading, briefly summarized in most jurisdictions. 
There is a colored map of the United States showing which states provide for 
private insurance and which have competitive or monopolistic state workmen’s 
compensation insurance funds. 

Price: $10.00 per copy. Replacements of individual Digest sections are $.40 
per copy and supplements $.20 per copy. Special prices for quantity orders. 


Law PAMPHLETS 


A separate law pamphlet is published for each of the 47 states having work- 
men’s compensation laws, Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico and the Federal 
law applicable to longshoremen and harbor workers and to the District of 
Columbia. Each pamphlet contains the complete text of the workmen’s compen- 
sation law and of related laws and also an annotated digest of such laws, 
under 42 uniform headings. 

Price for the complete set of 51 pamphlets (when purchased at one time) is 
$35; single copy, $1.00. Special prices for quantity orders. Address orders for 
these publications to the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 
John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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. - » ACCIDENT 
Opportunist. The driver who struck a 
pedestrian and broke his leg was no hit- 
and-run motorist. Before driving on, he 
ran back to his victim and stole his 
wallet (Vancouver, Wash.). 


; : . » AUTOMOBILE 
Tire Fire. It was such a hot day that 
when the motorist felt his tire go flat 
and stepped out to look at it, he found 
the entire wheel ablaze (Stillwater, 
Okla.) ... Came in Handy. Ar- 
rested for speeding, the culprit posted 
bail immediately, using the check he 
had been given as a safe-driving award 
(Grand Forks, N. D.). 


BuRGLARY AND THEFT 
Not Worth It. Police recovered a 
truckload of stolen merchandise, in- 
cluding seven cases of hand grenades, 
bolts of rayon, pencils and refrigerator 
parts, when the loot, valued at $8,000, 
was abandoned by thieves who had 
thought they were stealing a truck full 
of liquor (New York City) . . . “Stick” 
Up. The bank teller looked up just in 





time to prevent the robber from making 
off with an envelope containing $1,100, 
which he was carefully drawing through 
the cage window. Thief’s tools were a 
twelve-inch stick and a wad of chewing 
gum (Upper Darby, Pa.) .. . Ivory 
Tower. So eager to return to the 
Cheshire Reformatory that he stole two 
automobiles to do it, the young parole 
violator sighed: “I was tired of the out- 
side world.” (Cheshire, Conn.). 


. . . FIDELITY 
Going to the Dogs. A former town 
treasurer confessed stealing from official 
funds, explaining that he “lost” it on 
horse and dog races. Amount in ques- 
tion: $50,000.00 (Weymouth, Mass.). 


. Fire 
Too Tired. His mattress was in flames, 
but he stayed in bed while the firemen 
poured water on it. His arm was burned 
slightly, but he yawned and turned over 
for another forty winks (Hartford, 
Conn.). 


. LraBiuity 
Table Talk. When each party of res- 
taurant customers insisted on first serv- 
ice from the waiter, they threw things — 
including food, chairs and each other. 
One woman was severely injured, a bar- 
tender was charged with felonious as- 
sault and two soldiers delayed on their 
return from furlough (The Bronx, N. Y.). 


. PLate Guass 
All in Fun. The young man hurled a 
traffic stanchion through the jeweler’s 
window and then stood in the midst of 
the crowd that collected, staring at the 
three ladies’ watches, valued at $150, 
he took from the showcase. He told the 
police he had taken the watches just to 
play with them (New York City). 









































Have You a Little Picture Library 
— in Your Office? 





Successful Producer Makes Good Use of Twenty Volumes 
of Tested Visual Presentations 





AN INTERVIEW 


> “By THE way, I’ve something 
that shows just that.” Talk with J. 
L. Zismer of Cleveland for even a 
few minutes, and you’re pretty apt 
to have him say these very words 
to you. Whereupon he will flag 
your eye and catch your interest 
by showing you some dramatic 
pictures, graphs or charts. “Pic- 
tures talk better than I do,” he 
says, somewhat modestly. But 
then, Confucius say — or was it 
Confucius? — “One _ picture is 
worth a thousand words.” 
Zismer’s “‘visual library’? con- 


sists of some eight or ten loose-leaf 


binders, 814 x 11 in size, each page 
being attractively enclosed in 
a cellophane envelope. Separate 
binders are provided for burglary, 
automobile, liability, fire, life, etc. 
(There are 12 binders for life 
alone.) 


SourcE MATERIAL 


Photographs, drawings and 
charts from company publica- 
tions, insurance magazines, news- 
papers, as well as purely original 





material are included, together 
with a liberal sprinkling of clip- 
pings, as evidence of actual cases, 
need for coverage, etc. Testi- 
monial letters are not used, except 
for those attesting to the prompt- 
ness and liberality of claim settle- 
ments: In the back of each binder 
appears a schedule of rates. 

Most pages contain a selling 
message, in addition to the visual- 
ization. For instance, under a 
stirring scene showing a burglar in 
action, appears this phrase: ““The 
hold-up man doesn’t care whether 
you Carry insurance or not. But 


you may.” And further on: “For a 


nickel a day, you keep theft losses 
away.” To illustrate medical pay- 
ments: “Not that we urge it, but 
for a penny a day, it’s an awful lot 
of protection.” 

Dog liability has a full-page dis- 
play of a ferocious-looking police 
dog, which display, very smartly, 
carries no caption at all — it just 
ain’t needed! A subsequent page 
devoted to the dog liability presen- 
tation shows a small boy fondling 
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a cute little puppy, captioned 
thus: ‘“‘Even Sonny’s dog may nip 
himself right into Dad’s pocket- 
book.” 

For sports liability, Zismer ex- 
hibits photos of commonly-met 
hazards for each leading sport — 
again, in this case, without any 
comment. With some pictures, the 
reader will note and the prospect 
will realize, that no comment of 
any kind is necessary! 

For general liability: “You 
don’t have to do more than just 
back out of your driveway — you 
know, that’s against the law in 
this state.” 

In the section devoted to letters 
appreciating the prompt and lib- 
eral claim settlements, appears 
this message: “How big does 
your premium look, compared 
to these claim settlements?” And 
this phrase appears elsewhere: 
“It’s our clients who are always 
getting into trouble and asking us 
for something to protect them.” 

Over a picture of a particularly 
chaotic condition is the legend: 
*You’d think this a_ tornado, 
wouldn’t you? No; automobile.” 

And for accident and health: 
“Remember, it’s your family. The 
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bills have to be paid, if you don’t 
have insurance.” 


RESULTS 


After several years of concen- 
trating on graphic salesmanship, 
Zismer is more thoroughly con- 
vinced than ever that it is a sound 
and thorough manner of selling 
insurance. “For some four or five 
months,”’ he says, “‘I have hardly 
made a half dozen outside calls, 
yet the business is growing and 
new clients are being added almost 
every day. This doesn’t mean, 
however, that I underestimate the 
value of personal contact — it was 
simply due to lack of time. I am 
attempting to remedy this situa- 
tion by taking in a younger asso- 
ciate, who has already had experi- 
ence in this business.” 

This new set-up will offer a sell- 
ing procedure like this: (1) Service 
to client, (2) Visual mailings at 
regular intervals to clients and 
prospects, (3) Personal visits from 
time to time, in which the visual 
material again comes into use, (4) 
Intelligent suggestions with each 
renewal policy mailed out, calling 
attention to additional types of 
coverage available. 
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TREAMLINING is the order of the day and 






it can be applied to certain types of insurance 





as well as to automobiles and locomotives. 






Calvin A. Soriero of New York City explains 





all about the broad form of coverage for money 







and securities — what it does, its sales features, 


costs, etc. A comparative analysis of the broad 





form money and securities policy, by W. J. 






Le Munyon, will appear in the Special Study 






Section of the February issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 


Broad Form Money and Securities 
Policy 


CALVIN A. SORIERO 


® Lev’s look at another type of 
insurance and see how it has been 
streamlined in recent months. In 
the past you have been called upon 
to advise commercial customers 
how to protect money and securi- 
ties. You suggested a combination 
of honesty, safe burglary, interior 
robbery, messenger robbery and 
forgery insurance. It was the best 
protection available but it didn’t 
always fill the bill. 

For instance, there was the 
$2,700 loss at the super market 
where the manager said he put his 
cash in the safe when he went 
home but found it gone when he 
returned in the morning. Your 
customer couldn’t collect on the 
safe policy because there was no 
evidence of forcible entry. He 
couldn’t collect on the honesty 
insurance because he couldn’t 
prove the manager took it. When 
the agent told him all this his face 
was very, very red. 





Then there was the newspaper 
whose bookkeeper prepared a 
$6,000 deposit for the Armored 
Service Company to pick up. He 
put it in what he thought was a 
safe spot pending the arrival of 
the “Pick Up” service. And, it 
was gone —remember? So was 
the customer because he didn’t 
realize mysterious disappearance 
was not included in this handful of 
policies he had been given. 

And don’t forget the office sup- 
ply store whose messenger thought 
a money bag containing $800 was 
stolen from where he put it on the 
seat beside him in a street car. 
It might have been theft but the 
robbery policy required his cogni- 
zance of the act and he saw noth- 
ing. It might have been lost else- 
where en route, but no policy cov- 
ered disappearance. Perhaps he 
even stole it but, since there was no 
evidence, the honesty insurance 
couldn’t be called upon. 
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In most states, fire insurance 
policies exclude money and secur- 
ities. Previously that kind of cov- 
erage could not be bought. Now 
fire and all other forms of destruc- 
tion are included. Steel safes, while 
burglary resistive, may be heat 
conductors and many so called 
fire proof safes, because of their 
age or not having been built to 
withstand the heat actually oc- 
curring, are practically no better 
than crematories. 

There were a lot of headaches 
in the old combination of cover- 
ages, even if it was the best insur- 
ance you could buy. 

The broad form takes the place 
of safe burglary, interior robbery 
and messenger insurance. It has 
two insuring clauses: (I) covering 
all direct loss of money and se- 
curities occurring within the prem- 
ises and caused by destruction, 
disappearance or wrongful ab- 
straction; (II) covering all direct 
loss of money and securities oc- 
curring outside of the premises 
and caused by destruction, dis- 
appearance or wrongful abstrac- 
tion while being conveyed by a 
messenger within the United 
States, District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Canada or New- 
foundland. 

Note the true all-risk simplicity 
of this policy — protection against 
every kind of physical loss or 
destruction of money or securities 
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at any hour of day or night either 
on the premises or while being 
conveyed by a messenger off the 
premises. In addition, it covers 
other property and the premises 
proper against direct loss or dam- 
age caused by safe burglary or 
robbery within the premises or 





CALVIN A. SORIERO 


‘“*There are a lot of headaches in the old 
combination of coverages.” 


caused by robbery while being 
conveyed outside the premises by 
a messenger. 

The only perils excluded are: 
(1) war, (2) infidelity other than 
safe burglary or robbery, (3) forg- 
ery, (4) resulting from the sale or 
purchase or exchange of, or trad- 
ing in, any property. The coverage 
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and securities excludes manu- 
scripts, records, accounts and plate 
glass. 

Upon payment of any loss, the 
policy is automatically restored to 
its full amount as to losses due to 
acts committed or events occur- 
ring after the date of notice of the 
loss. The insured thereupon be- 
comes obligated to pay a pro rata 
additional premium on the re- 
stored amount. 

Under insuring clause I, the 
annual rate per $1,000 is the sum 
of the safe burglary rate per $1,000 
plus the interior robbery rate per 
$1,000 plus $5. In other words, 


the additional cost is one half of 


1% on the amount of insurance! 
A firm carrying $5,000 inside rob- 
bery and $5,000 safe burglary 
would pay only $25 additional for 
the broad form. The rates are 
lower, if limited to securities only. 
Under insuring clause II, the 
premium is the old messenger 
premium plus 7% of the premium. 
Where the exposure exists, the 
additional cost is largely offset by 
the fact that coverage on the 
“home of the custodian” is in- 
cluded. It would cost $3 per $100 
additional on a standard mes- 
senger robbery policy, whereas 
“home of custodian” coverage is 
included without charge in the 
all-risks coverage. 
The policy may be sold for three 


on property other than money 








January 








years at two and one half times 
the annual premium if paid in 
advance; or the three year ad- 
vance premium plus 5% if paid | 
in annual installments of 50%, | 
30% and 20%. 


PROSPECTS 





The Broad Form may be sold 
to any commercial concern, pro- 
fessional firm, insurance com- 
panies, public service corpora- 
tions, federal or state governments 
and political subdivisions thereof. 7 
It cannot be written for a bank 
that is not eligible for a banker’s 
blanket bond. If written for any 
other, eligible for a broker’s or 
banker’s blanket bond, it must be 
limited to securities only. It may 
even be sold to stock brokers and 
investment houses if limited to se- 
curities only. The annual mini- 
mum premiums are $50 under in- 
suring clause I and $35 under in- 
suring clause II. 

Your best prospects are the 
insured for whom you are now 
carrying safe burglary, messenger 
or interior robbery insurance. The 
additional cost will be insignificant 
to them. Put down presentation 
of the coverage to them as an 
early must. If you don’t offer it 
to them, a wide awake competitor 
will use it to take entire accounts 
away from you. There is little 
doubt that they can use it as an 
entering wedge. One of our man- 























BROAD FORM MONEY AND SECURITIES POLICY 


He didn’t realize mysterious disappearance was not included in 
the handful of policies he had. 





agers who has had a great deal of 
experience with it says, “I have 
never seen any other insurance 
contract that is so easy to sell. 
Any agent who does not protect 
his existing business by recom- 
mending it and explaining it to 
his clients is sticking his neck out 
a mile.” 

A special agent says that he 
has found that his biggest job is 
to let the producers know that 
such a policy is procurable. 





SALES FEATURES 


The buying interest is aroused 
by the fact that money and secu- 
rities are protected against all 
direct loss — no ands, ifs or buts — 
except war, infidelity, forgery and 
trading. Infidelity and forgery 
may be secured in separate con- 
tracts and many agents are using 
these separate contracts to ap- 
proximate comprehensive dis- 
honesty, disappearance and de- 
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struction without the worrisome 
detail incident to writing a three D 
contract. 

Where the prospect carries a 
higher amount of interior robbery 
than safe burglary, as occasionally 
is the case, because money on 
hand at night is reduced by de- 
posits during the day, you might 
suggest to him the broad form in 
an amount equal to the safe ex- 
posure and that he buy additional 
protection during the day on the 
interior robbery form. 

If the safe exposure runs higher 
than the inside robbery exposure, 
as in the case of department stores 
where money is widely scattered 
during the day, you might suggest 
broad form equal to the interior 
robbery exposure with additional 
safe burglary insurance. 

Generally, however, it is advis- 
able, at a slight increase in cost, 
to have “all risks” in the amount 
of highest exposure. 

To illustrate low cost feature, 
let’s take an average risk in Kan- 
sas City desiring $1,000 interior 
robbery and $1,000 safe burglary. 
The rate for combined interior 
robbery and safe burglary is $42 
per $1,000. Broad form costs only 
$5 additional. Thus a $1,000 in- 
side exposure creates a premium 
within $3 of the $50 minimum. 
The rate for messenger robbery 
is $15 per $1,000 and the broad 
form is $1.05 additional. A $2,000 





outside exposure would be within 
$2.90 of the $35: minimum. You 
don’t have to be very expert to 
sell a proposition like that. 


SALES BACKGROUND 


As in the case of the individual, 
violent changes in the normal 
pattern of life are demonstrating 
over and over again the need for 
full protection on capital values 
above all on money and securities. 
The booming sale of honesty in- 
surance is evidence that employers 
are preparing for theft by the 
multitude of new employees they 
have had to entrust with the 
handling of money. There is not 
so much evidence, however, that 
they either recognize the care- 
lessness of untrained employees as 
a source of money loss or realize 
that it is possible to insure that 
exposure. 

The employer has more money 
to be handled than ever before. 
He needs “all risk”? protection on 
it because he is not making a 
margin of profit that will enable 
him to pay his war taxes and 
simultaneously replace the loss of 
funds that belong in his operating 
statements. Curiously, those sky- 
high, war taxes make it easy for 
him to place the money for their 
payment beyond the risk of phys- 
ical loss. An employer in a 40% 
tax bracket deducts his entire in- 
surance premiums as operating 
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expense from his net taxable in- 
come, as a result, the protection 
really costs him only 60% of 
manual. 


SALES PoINnTs 


Probably no single factor con- 
tributes more to successful selling 
than an alertness to the loss ex- 
posures of a given prospect. For 
instance, I once called on a small 
life insurance company intending 
to discuss the broad form. Usually 
two girls were on duty in the 
reception room but when I arrived 
neither one was there to receive 
me. The man I wanted to see had 
his office to the left of this recep- 
tion room. His door was open and 
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I could see that the office was 
vacant. Upon making inquiry else- 
where, I was invited to go sit in 
his office and wait for him, which 
I did. Sitting there I saw a large, 
double door safe against the wall 
with both doors open. Inside the 
safe was a small metal box. Shortly 
after my man returned one of the 
employees came in to get a check 
cashed. Thereupon, the metal box 
was opened and disclosed a large 
amount of currency. When I told 
him what I had observed and 
pointed out that his insurance 
would not apply if I had made 
away with the box undetected, 
he was already sold on the broad 
form money and securities policy. 
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He found his insurance would not apply if the cash box had been made 


way with from the open safe. 








In selling this policy always 
distinguish safe burglary coverage 
from “‘all risk” coverage for the 
prospect. The change is so pro- 
gressive that few will fail to warm 
up to your presentation. Then go 
on to point out that there are no 
warranties about safe construction 
or protective alarms despite the 
fact that both are considered in 
the rate. Also point out that there 
are no limitations as to the hours 
during which the insurance applies. 

Some salesmen play up the fact 
that losses from the cash register 
are covered but it is not good 
salesmanship to encourage claim 
consciousness about petty cash 
register losses. Continued presen- 
tation of such claims might well 
result in a request for cancellation. 


te 
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If your prospect carries safe | 


burglary, interior robbery or mes- 
senger robbery insurance, don’t 
take “no” for an answer until 
you have had a chance to look at 
those policies. When you know 
what coverage is carried, the broad 
form can be quoted at an exceed- 
ingly small additional cost — so 
small that your prospect can ill 
afford not to buy it. 

And, when the answer is defi- 
nitely “no,” try one parting shot 
— recommend that “‘all risk” in- 
surance be carried at least for the 
duration of the war on the theory 
that unusual losses will be sus- 
tained through employment of in- 
experienced and insufficient help. 
Your insured won’t drop the 
policy after the war. 


Not Smart Enough 


MAN BOUGHT several hundred very expensive cigars and 
had them insured against fire. After he had smoked 
them all, he put in a claim that they were destroyed by 
fire. The insurance company refused to pay and the 
man sued. The judge decided that as the company agreed 
to insure the cigars against fire and had given the man a 
policy it was financially responsible. 
As soon as the man accepted the money, the insurance 
company had him arrested on charge of arson. 





Ketcey ALLEN in Variety 
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New York’s New Second-Injury Fund Law 


MARY DONLON 


> It 1s of vital importance to the 
states and to their people that ob- 
stacles to the employment of physi- 
cally handicapped persons should 
be removed, and that employers 
should be encouraged to furnish 
employment opportunities to such 
persons. There are few who seri- 
ously believe that adequate job 
opportunities can be supplied 
other than by private industry. 

An important obstacle that can 
be removed by appropriate legis- 
lation is the burden of higher com- 
pensation costs resulting from sec- 
ond-injuries to physically handi- 
capped employees. New York 
pioneered in second-injury fund 
legislation in 1916, although the 
fund did not become operative 
until 1919. It was in the latter 
year that the first award under the 
1916 enactment was charged against 
the special fund. 

The special fund from which this 
additional compensation is paya- 
ble derives its revenues in chief 
part from payments of $500, re- 
quired to be made into the fund 
by employers, or if insured by their 
insurance carriers, in each case of 
injury causing death in which 
there are no persons entitled to 
receive compensation. These reve- 
nues from no-dependent death 


cases are augmented by other mi- 
nor revenues, including certain 
penalties and the fees of licensed 
representatives. The principal fi- 
nancing of the special fund is, 
however, from the $500 payment 
in each no-dependent death case. 

Appraisal of the value of the 
New York second-injury fund in 
stimulating the employment of dis- 
abled persons calls for careful 
scrutiny of the experience of the 
fund during the 25 years of its 
operation. How many awards have 
been. made from it? Is there any 
way of estimating the number of 
disabled persons with pre-existing 
disabilities of the kinds specified in 
the law, who have been employed? 
Is it fair to make a deduction as to 
the effectiveness of the second- 
injury fund from the known facts? 

Only the first of these questions 
may be squarely answered from 
the available statistics. In the 
period from 1919, when the fund 
became operative, until January 
1, 1944, 185 disabilities were 
charged to the second-injury fund. 
This number is insignificant in re- 
lation to the aggregate of com- 
pensation awards made in New 
York during the same period of 
time. 

There are no statistics as to the 
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number of persons who were able 
to obtain employment in industry 
by reason of employer relief from 
the compensation hazards of this 
limited group of pre-ex- 
isting disabilities. It is 
therefore unfair to hazard 
very much by way of con- 
clusion as to the social val- 
ues of a_second-injury 
fund limited in its appli- 
cation so narrowly as the 
New York Fund has been. 
In New York State the 
Ives Joint Legislative 
Committee of Industrial 
and Labor Conditions has 
been studying this prob- 
lem for some time. It re- 
ported to the New York 
State Legislature that the 
old second-injury fund 
was inadequate to meet 
the postwar needs and 
that the coverage of the 
fund should be:broadened 
in order to encourage em- 
ployers to furnish job 
opportunities to partially 
disabled veterans and to 
other disabled persons. 
As a result of this rec- 
ommendation a new sec- 
ond-injury law, signed by Gov- 
ernor Dewey, became effective in 
New York State on May 1, 1944. 
The war has shown that industry 
can use handicapped workers. 
New York has again pioneered 
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January 
in a difficult compensation experi- 
ment. The old second-injury fund 
is limited and exact in the injuries 
and disabilities covered. Its ad- 





MARY DONLON 


“This is socially advanced labor legislation’’ 


ministration is simple. Its financ- 
ing has been satisfactorily arranged 
by payment of a portion of the 
charge in no-dependent death 
cases. The new second-injury law 
is not limited to the statutory sched- 
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ule disabilities. Therefore its ad- 
ministration and application will 
be difficult and complicated. 

Chapter 749 of the Laws of 
1944, State of New York became 
effective May 1, 1944. It adds to 
Section 15 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law a new sub-di- 
vision designated “8-a,” the old 
second-injury fund having been 
established by sub-division “8.” 

Paragraph (1) of the new sub- 
division 8-a states the additional 
or second disabilities with respect 
to which the employer’s or car- 
rier’s liability is limited by impos- 
ing on the special fund the liability 
attributable to the first disability. 

Paragraph (2) limits to 104 
weeks the death benefits chargea- 
ble to the employer (plus funeral 
expenses) and makes the special 
fund liable for death benefits be- 
yond 104 weeks if the subsequent 
injury resulting from injury or 
occupational disease should result 
in the employee’s death and if it is 
determined that either the injury 
or death probably would not have 
occurred except for the pre-exist- 
ing disability. 

Because the pattern is new, it is 
necessary to study paragraph (1) 
carefully to determine the cover- 
age of this new legislation. 

First, as to the old disability, it 
may be noted that in order to 
make the special fund liable, the 
old disability should be one which 
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existed at the time of employment 
and was either then permanently 
partially disabling or of such a na- 
ture that it was likely to become 
permanently disabling, either 
wholly or partially, in the event 
of a further injury. This old disa- 
bility may have been sustained 
outside industry; indeed, it is im- 
plicit in the legislation that it may 
have been incurred in military 
service or elsewhere. 

Second, as to the subsequent or 
“second” injury, paragraph (1) re- 
quires that it be received in an 
accident arising out of and in the 
course of employment or an occu- 
pational disease arising therefrom, 
and that it result in additional per- 
manent partial disability so that 
the degree of disability caused by 
both conditions is materially greater 
than the disability which would 
have resulted from the subsequent 
injury or occupational disease 
alone. 

As in the old second-injury fund, 
the employer or carrier bears the 
first liability for the number of 
weeks prescribed for the disability 
resulting from the second injury 
as if there had been no previous 
disability. For any period of disa- 
bility thereafter, awards are made 
against the special fund. 

New York has deliberately de- 
ferred a determination of the 
method of financing this new sec- 
ond-injury legislation. Obviously 








the payment of $500 in each no- 
dependent death case will not suf- 
fice. It remains to be decided 
whether the financing shall be by 
government alone or by industry 
alone, or by a sharing of costs. 

In summary, New York is well 
satisfied with its experience in 
administering the old second-in- 
jury fund for a limited class of 
schedule disabilities, but is con- 
vinced that the old legislation is 
not broad enough to meet post- 
war needs. The new second-injury 
program in New York presents 
serious difficulties of financing and 
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administration, which are not 
under-estimated by those responsi- 
ble for the legislation and its ad- 
ministration. It will take time to 
resolve these difficulties, and a con- 
tinuing sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the basic problem. But this is 
socially advanced labor legislation 
required to meet an urgent post- 
war need. At least in New York 
State, the disabled heroes of the 
war and other permanently dis- 
abled persons will not be subject 
to job discrimination because em- 
ployers fear a resulting increase in 
compensation costs. 


‘Bound Volumes for 1944 


If you have saved all your copies of the JouRNAL for 1944 and wish to 
have them bound, mail them direct to The Rumford Press, 341 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., together with check. 

Volume V (ten issues) with “THe CasuaLty AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
Volume V,”’ stamped in gold, $1.65 postpaid. Green binding only. If you 
wish your own name stamped in gold in the lower right-hand corner of 
the cover, add 25¢. No orders can be accepted at this price after February 
1, 1945. Orders for New York City add 1% for sales tax. 

Due to the manpower shortage, no definite delivery date can be 


promised. 


























Ernest L. CLark is an executive in the 
Treasurer’s Office (New York) of the J. C. 
Penney Company, operators of a vast 
chain of department stores, with more 
than 60,000 employees. Safety promo- 
tion and insurance buying come under 
his direction. His nearly 35 years in 
insurance include service with the Penn- 
sylvania Fire Insurance Company in 
New York, an insurance agency in 
Brooklyn, broker, and Insurance Con- 
sultant with Alfred M. Best Company, 
New York. Served with A.E.F, in World 
War I. Instructor in brokerage, Insur- 
ance Society of New York. Previous 
articles by Mr. Clark have appeared in 
Tue Journat as follows: “What the 
Insurance Buyer Receives from his 
Agent,” December °41, page 41; “Pros- 
pects Despite Priorities,” August-Sep- 
tember *42, page 10, and “Does it Pay 
to Advertise?,”” November °43, page 25. 
(The Postwar Agent and Broker, page 41.) 
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CHARLEs C. Conton is vice-president of 
the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, which organization he joined 
in 1906, after receiving his A.B. degree 
from Loyola College in Baltimore. He 
has been with the company continuously 
since then, except for a brief period 
with the Globe Indemnity Company. 
He is a director of the Metropolitan 
Savings Bank in Baltimore. (Postwar 


Planning for Contract Bonds, page 13.) 


Mary Downton is vice chairman of the 
New York State Industrial Board. She 
has practiced law for 22 years in New 
York City, and is a partner in the firm 
of Burke and Burke. A graduate and 
trustee of Cornell University, she was 
appointed by Governor Dewey in April 
of last year to the position of chairman 
of the Industrial Board, which office 
under the new law became vice-chair- 
— as of May 1, 1944. (New York's 
New Second-Injury Fund Law, page 59.) 
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The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, under the 
direction of its Public and Agency Relations 
———e for those interested in casualty 
insurance (liability, automobile, accident, bur- 
glary, boiler and machinery insurance, etc.) and 
suretyship (bonding). Fifth year of publication. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and further 
the appreciation, of stock company coverages; 
and to publicize the activities of the Association 
that are carried on in the interests of the public, 
member companies and their representatives. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of member 
companies receive the Journat by courtesy of 
one or more of our members, through whose 
cooperation its publication is made possible. 
Additional subscriptions for such persons may 
be entered at a cost of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to 
state member company affiliation; see list on 
inside back cover.) To all others interested, 


$1.50. Orders for N.Y.C., add 1% for sales tax. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which are 
not necessarily always those of the Association. 


SCHEDULE. Published monthly throughout 
the year, except for a combined June-July 
issue and a combined August-September issue. 


OFFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 John 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. Publication office, 
Concord, N. H. (Advertising is not accepted.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six weeks are re- 
quired for change of address to take effect. 
Please be sure to give old as well as new address. 


REPRODUCTION. Original material appear- 
ing in our columns may be reproduced without 
specific permission, if the usual credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
Journat are copyrighted 1945, by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, N.Y.C. 
Title registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Harry Prevost, assistant secretary, 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company, has been an accident and 
health underwriter for this company 
since 1915, and head of its accident and 
health department since May, 1936. He 
is, at present, chairman of the governing 
committee of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident and Health Underwriters, and 
has served on its underwriting com- 
mittee, and various other committees for 
the past nine years. He has been a mem- 
ber of the standing committee for “Ac- 
cident and Health Insurance Week” 
since 1937. He is especially opposed to 
the use of insurance jargon instead of 
simple English wherever the latter 
would serve the purpose. (Accident and 
Health Insurance, Tomorrow’s Obligation 
and Opportunity, page 21.) 
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Cavin A. Sortero is Assistant Agency 
Director of the National Surety Cor- 
poration, New York City. Previous 
articles by him in THE JourNAL include 
“‘A Bird’s-Eye Picture of Opportunities 
in Fidelity,” October, ’42; “A Tested 
Sales Presentation for Safe Deposit Li- 
ability,’ March, °43, and “Residence 
and Outside Theft Insurance,” April, 
°44, Dartmouth College. Member Texas 
Bar. Previous experience in insurance, 
law and construction. Served present 
company as regional representative in 
Utah, Idaho, Montana and the West 
Coast. He is now a Lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the U. S. Navy. (Broad Form Money 
and Securities Policy, page 51.) 


Atsert E, Sporrke, manager of the 
automobile division, National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
has been with that organization since 
1926. Previously, he was employed in 
the sales division of the Hudson Motors, 
Inc, and with the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York. A graduate of 
Cornell University, he received his 
degree in mechanical engineering, and 
has done post-graduate work in engineer- 
ing at Columbia University. At present, 
he is chairman of the Automobile Rating 
Committee. (The Postwar Automobile 
Policy, page 29.) 
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HerBert W. TA.sort, agency director, 
United States Aviation Underwriters, 
Inc., has been associated with that com- 
pany for 15 years. A graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, he has con- 
ducted insurance lectures and has writ- 
ten for various insurance magazines 
and house organs. (Aviation Insurance, The 
Coming Casualty Line, page 7.) 
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Credits. Photographs: Pages 14, 17, 18, 
19, 23, 25 and 31 from Acme News- 
pictures; page 20, “800% Speed-Up” 
from Republic Aircraft Products, ‘‘ Air- 
parks” and “Combination” from Acme 
Newspictures. Art Work: Horace T. 
Elmo, Warren Evans, Jr., Harry Gor- 
don, George Malcolm-Smith, Charles 
Skiles and Hull Studios, New York. 
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Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possible 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 


American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 


Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 


Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 


General Reinsurance Corporation 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 


National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company United National Indemnity Company 


United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 


Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
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Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 


Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile Insurance Company 


United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and-Guaranty Company 


Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 
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